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prominent stand as colourists, others as draughtsmen ; Gerome, 
however, is independent of all classification. 

Let us examine one of his smaller canvases, one where the 
waves shimmer in the setting sun, or another hot with the glare of 
noonday — a street in Cairo, the deep shadows of the grey walls, 
the form of Cleopatra, or the figure of the Almee, the gladiator in 
the arena, pressing his hand upon his torn and bleeding breast— 
and we feel from the depths of our own experience that he under- 
stands Nature, and her lights and shadows. 

A colourist, however, sees with brain as well as eyes, while Ge- 
rome merely repeats what is before him, and this is why certain 
discords at times strike us painfully in his works. The manipula- 
tion of his brush is almost faultless, and his touch never wavers 
and never weakens ; while, rather than overload a canvas or a dra- 
pery in correcting its crudity, he will permit certain faults of ar- 
rangement to go without correction, preferring to retain the trans- 
parency and delicacy. Nor can we blame him. 

How many masterpieces, welcomed but the other day with 
thunders of applause, are now dull and dingy, their transparency 
forever gone ! Ge>6me paints with lightness and discretion, and has 
little to fear from time — posterity will receive his pictures in all their 
freshness ; while of the works of some of his rivals nothing will 
remain save blackened and half-effaced canvases. Such a result 
in the future justifies and explains many an apparent error in the 
present. Horace Vernet said to Gerome that he always saw his 
pictures completely finished in his mind's eye before he put his 
brush to the canvas. This is a rare and most precious gift, in- 
spiring the artist with confidence, and imparting to his hand ab- 
solute steadiness ; while the ignorant spectator admires the neat- 
ness of execution, and more than one fellow-artist, while affecting 
great disdain, is really devoured by secret envy. 

Is Ge>6me a great draughtsman ? A man may draw with ease 



and elegance, and yet fall far short of any just claim to this title. 
Indeed, the whole French school contains but one man who fully 
merits the appellation. Ingres, who surpassed David, has never 
been equalled by anyone since. Gerome stands far below him, and 
is yet nearer than any other. He is lacking in the nervous, fever- 
ish strength of Ingres, drawing with too much care and too little 
enthusiasm. His hand is absolutely obedient to his eye and to his 
will, and he but rarely commits an error. 

Notwithstanding the praise and blame, both so extravagant, so 
freely bestowed upon Ger6me, he has been able to claim and to 
hold a place in the front rank of those who best represent the 
French school of Art at this time. He has been severely and often 
unjustly criticised ; he has been accused of a desire to revolution- 
ise the school — to form one, in fact, of his own ; but this accusa- 
tion is totally without foundation. 

The jury of the press is a most irritable class. They adore or 
they hate at their own sweet will. Let them beware now, however, 
for if the painter of so many marvellous pictures is destined some 
day to be set aside by the mandate of Fashion, so many others 
must precede him in their fall or would be involved in it that the 
glory of our contemporaneous Art would be forever compromised. 
Although Gerome may to-day have reached that moment in his 
life when an artist seems to have nothing more to ask of the gods 
than that he may preserve intact the gifts he has already received 
at their hands, he has not passed the age of progress. Attentive 
and eager, he hears perfectly the thousand murmurs of that sharp, 
sweet voice called Fame. Those persons who have examined un- 
derstandingly his last works, easily perceive the enlarged experi- 
ence of the artist. They recognise the greater breadth of execu- 
tion, the firmer touch, and the additional richness of colour. The 
painter is developing into more than a painter — he is a poet as well, 
and without doubt new surprises are yet in store for us. 
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"FOUND AT NAXOS." 



{Frontispiece.) 



H. Wallis, Painter. 



P. Lightfoot, Engraver. 




HIS picture was exhibited at the London Royal 
Academy in 1874. Why Mr. Wallis intimated 
that the little bronze figure which gives the work 
its title was " found at Naxos " we do not quite 
see. There were three places of this name known 
to the ancients, but neither of them appears to 
have been celebrated for artistic productions. 
The most famous of the three was an island, one of the large 
Cyclades in the ^Egean Sea, about half-way between the coast of 
Greece and Asia Minor. It was taken by the Athenians in the 
time of Pisistratus, about five hundred years before the Christian 
era, and subsequently fell under the dominion of the Venetians, 
who built the castle of Naxia, the chief town of the island, and 
made it the residence of their dukes. The principal deity of Naxos 
was Bacchus, in whose honour a temple was erected there, it being, 
as stated by some ancient writers, the place where he was edu- 
cated, and held in much honour. The artist has associated his pic- 
ture with Venetian history. A sailor of that country presents a 
small bronze, which is assumed to have been " found at Naxos " — 
the title Mr. Wallis gave to the composition — to the Venetian no- 
blemen, who are examining the " antique " with wonder and admi- 
ration. Whomever the figure may represent, it is clearly not Bac- 
chus, nor can we definitely identify it with any one of the nume- 
rous personages in the long catalogue of classic deities. As was 
said of the picture when it hung on the walls of the Academy, 
" Mr. Wallis has not striven to present a picture of deeply signifi- 
cant meaning : he has only embodied certain types of national 
character in a graceful composition. There is just enough in the 
idea to create a certain fascination, imitative in some sort of that 



exercised over the two men attracted by the beauty of the small 
bronze. The composition is true and unforced. In the attitudes 
of the two figures there is no exaggeration, and the scheme of 
colour is a delicate harmony of warm tints carefully distributed 
over the space of the picture." It is a picture of simple yet invi- 
ting composition. 



THE BROKEN THREAD. 



J. E. Aubert, Painter. 



Thibault, Engraver. 



The name of Aubert is of frequent occurrence in the history of 
French Art, and especially among the engravers. Michael Aubert 
was a famous engraver, who flourished in the first half of the last 
century; Augustin Aubert, a painter, born about 1781, was fa- 
vourably known as an historical and landscape painter ; John Au- 
bert was an engraver ; and John Ernest Aubert, of whom we have 
now to speak, has made a good reputation in the threefold cha- 
racter of engraver, lithographer, and water - colour painter, to 
which within the last few years he has added oil-painting. Born 
in 1824, he entered in 1841 the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, as the pupil 
of Paul Delaroche and Achille Martinet ; but he made engraving 
his chief study, and obtained in 1844 the Gra7id Prix de Rome 
for his proficiency in that art. After practising it some years he 
turned his attention to oil-painting in 1853 ; and in 1859 obtained 
a third-class medal for his works of this kind ; other medals have 
also been awarded to him, and he gained much honour by his 
copies, in water-colours, of some of the works of Raffaelle. 

' The Broken Thread ' is evidently an embodiment of one of his 
Italian conceptions, carrying the spectator back to the times of the 
old classic poets. Seated on a bank thickly studded with flowers 
is a female lightly clad, using her distaff, and, as she draws the 
thread, Cupid, mischievously inclined, has broken it, and no doubt 
purposely, though he professes to be shocked at what he has done, 
in order to escape the chiding he merits. The artist probably in- 
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tended some mystic allusion in this snapping asunder ot a thread 
associated, metaphorically, with the maiden's future happiness. 
The composition is graceful. 



MARIE ANTOINETTE ON HER WAY TO THE PLACE 
OF EXECUTION. 

Engraved by H. Balding, from the Statue by Lord Ronald Gower. 

AMONG the members of families of " gentle blood " who by 
their talents have shed a lustre on Art as well as on themselves, 
there is no name standing higher than that of the sculptor Lord 
Ronald Gower, a younger scion of the Sutherland family, who has 
latterly made himself remarkably conspicuous by his very clever 
sculptural works, which during the last four or five years have 
received marked attention when exhibited at the London Royal 
Academy. His lordship's statue of the unfortunate Marie Antoi- 
nette—the courageous and devoted wife of Louis XVI. of France, 



whose fate she shared on the scaffold at the hands of the lowest 
of the revolutionists and regicides, though not till after the death 
of the King — was contributed last year to the exhibition of the 
Academy, where it received the recognition due to it, and found 
scarcely less acceptance than did his more striking, because more 
dramatic, figure of the dying French soldier which had for its 
title " La Garde meurt, et ne se rend pas." 

The sculptor has imparted a dignity approaching to the sublime 
to the daughter of the Emperor Francis I., as she leaves her prison, 
on that 16th of October, 1793, looking with pitiful contempt on 
the wretched rabble surrounding the tumbrel or cart which is to 
convey her to the place of execution. Marie Antoinette during all 
her troubles showed herself every inch a queen ; her courage re- 
mained unshaken, and her heroic fortitude won the admiration, 
and often disarmed the malice, of those of her enemies who were 
not utterly brutalised. In the stately figure Lord Gower has pro- 
duced we recognise the embodiment of many of the noble qualities 
of the daughter of Austria, as they are recorded in the history of 
the great French Revolution of the last century. 
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ESSING fulfilled an idea of Simonides in " fighting 
with all antiquity." Nor did the earlier author 
himself escape being held up to the public by 
the virile German as a propagator of fallacious 
notions that had tended to mislead ancient opi- 
nion. The tendency that had remained for the 
most part unchecked before the production of his 
"Laocoon" in Germany, had been directed not by one but many 
successive writers. Concerning the one referred to, Lessing's lan- 
guage is, ''That the dazzling antithesis of Simonides, that painting 
is dumb poetry, and poetry eloquent painting, is so brilliant in its 
true side that we think it necessary to overlook the want of preci- 
sion and the falseness that accompany it." Sculpture was equally 
included in this notion, and examples have been no less constantly 
drawn from the plastic art than from that of colouring to point 
the arguments of different writers on the subject. Before the con- 
clusion of his work, Lessing had found opportunity to note the 
moderation with which the ancients had generally treated of the 
bonds of union existing between painting and poetry. The idea 
of a parallel between the two arts is to be found stated in a great 
variety of forms by the old Greek and Latin writers, and those of 
a later age. Possibly it may not have commenced with the ancient 
Grecian, but at an even remoter period in the existence of Art. 
One knows not how far back a sentiment like this might be traced, 
or how sometimes it may have been coexistent in diverse lands. 
We may borrow an idea in such a matter from the frequent mono- 
theism discovered by religious learning. It is not impossible that, 
with the power of knowledge, the birthplace of some such theory 
as this might be found in Egypt, which claimed to have cherished 
Art six thousand years before its introduction into Greece — that 
assertion which Pliny called " a vain boast." It is easy to attribute 
an early origin to this form of thought, because it is not one 
grounded in deep and precise knowledge ; but rather comes at 
once naturally from perception and feeling without former process 
of the reasoning activity. Painting and poetry are no sooner in- 
troduced than even the untrained intellect may perceive that each 
has its source in the beautiful, and that the result of each is the 
conferring of pleasure. Thus far, at least, the crude inference of 
similarity would be extended. It is the raiso7inemeiit attssi prompt 
que le coup d'cezl. The idea is no worse than vagary that in the 
minds of Bazaleel and Aholiab, whose works are described in Exo- 
dus, there might perchance have dawned a thought not unlike one 
in which Apelles and Protogenes are found concurring in their 
time. If the Greeks gained their knowledge of Art from Prome- 
theus or the Lydian Gyges, may not either Prometheus or the 
Lydian Gyges be without perilous conjecture supposed to have had 
notions of principles in Art corresponding to those afterwards 
discussed by classical writers ? If rather, as some maintain, the 



Chaldeans practised Art previous to any knowledge of it by the 
Egyptians, there is little to bar a possibility of their sages having 
perceived a relationship of Art-delineation and poetical descrip- 
tion. Or may not the idea of affinity have existed among the 
Ethiopians if, as Diodorus affirms, they first were acquainted with 
Art, and imparted their knowledge of it to the Chaldeans ? One 
of Vasari's notions of the origin of design would suggest finally 
another step, and introduce hypothetical views of antediluvian Art, 
nay, Art from the moment of man's creation, and therefore, too, 
possible principles of the beautiful held by Eve and by Adam. 
For this author was firmly convinced that the beginning of Art 
must rightly be dated from the moment when the Most High de- 
scended to earth, and created man, "and thus unveiled with the 
beauties of creation the first form of scul r ture and of painting. 
For from this man, as from a true model, were copied by slow 
degrees (we may not venture to affirm the contrary) statues and 
sculptures, the difficulties of varied attitude, the flowing lines of 
contour, and in the first paintings, whatever these may have been, 
the softness, harmony, and that concord in discord whence result 
light and shade." This fanciful writer again assures us that it is 
"easy to believe that the first of mankind, in whom Nature and 
intellect were all the more perfect in proportion as they were less 
removed from their first origin and divine parentage — that these 
men, having Nature for their guide, and the unsullied purity of 
their fresh intelligence for their master, with the beautiful model 
of the world for their exemplar, should have given birth to these 
most noble arts, and from a small beginning, ameliorating them by 
slow degrees, should have conducted them finally to perfection." 
No one will find difficulty in believing that the beginning was small 
enough, and that the degrees of amelioration were slow ; but 
many hesitate in forming an opinion in regard to the effects of 
"fresh intelligence" in such a case. Granting inspiration to the 
first unsullied beings, we may still feel some reasonable doubt of 
their knowledge of processes. We must all certainly agree with 
Vasari in an underlying principle concerned with such statements, 
namely, that whatever capacity has ever developed itself in man, 
its germs were established at the outset of human existence with 
that breath by which he became a living soul. In the absence of 
facts our imagination can fix as readily upon one early time as an- 
other for that conscious starting to life of the latent force, the mo- 
ment when the artistic idea, obscure within the spirit, waiting its 
hour of delivery, came definitely to be known in its representations. 
We must give it up, that past which runs dimly beyond the utmost 
seeking. 

With Eastern literature — all the lost and the preserved — among 
our familiar possessions, we should, no doubt, all along have dis- 
covered other meanings to modify historic significances accepted. 
The Grecian has had an advantage with us from mingling his 
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